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F.Y.I. 

For  Your  Information 

This  month’s  edition  of  PROFILE  closes  out 
another  publishing  year.  It’s  been  a fun  time 
for  us  and,  hopefully,  an  informative  one  for 
you,  our  readers. 

In  November  1990,  we  introduced  two  new 
regular  features.  “BackTalk,”  which  makes  up 
our  back  cover,  gives  you  a chance  to  see 
how  others  like  you  feel  about  military-related 
issues.  Our  “Officer  Profile”  section  offers  an 
up-close  look  at  some  of  the  young  leaders  in 
today’s  military— people  maybe  very  much  like 
you.  We’ve  continued  to  make  design  improve- 
ments so  PROFILE  is  more  visually  appealing. 

We  think  we’re  headed  in  the  right  direction. 
And,  we’ll  continue  to  fine  tune.  One  thing  that 
won’t  change,  however,  is  our  commitment  to 
giving  you  a wide-ranging  picture  of  what  the 
military  is  all  about.  This  year,  we  covered 
everything  from  a Coast  Guard  drug  bust 
operation  to  Army  drill  sergeants.  Articles 
about  Air  Force  combat  controllers,  Navy 
SeaBees  and  Marines  whose  specialty  is  anti- 
terrorism were  other  highlights.  We  even  had 
an  issue  that  focused  on  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of 
the  Military.”  And,  that  was  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  A more  extensive  listing  of  stories 
published  in  the  November  1990-April  1991 
issues  of  PROFILE  can  be  found  on  Page  23. 

This  month’s  PROFILE  leads  off  with  a story 
on  an  Air  Force  F-15  simulator  shop.  Even  if 
you’re  the  video  game  king  at  your  local 
arcade,  you’re  going  to  need  more  than  a few 
quarters  to  get  the  hang  of  this  “game.” 

If  you  liked  “The  Hunt  for  Red  October,” 


you’ll  want  to  read  about  anti-submarine 
warfare— Navy  style. 

Then,  visit  “Combat  Town.”  It’s  a Marine 
Corps  training  center  designed  to  hone  urban 
combat  skills.  And,  like  the  Land  of  Oz, 
everything  isn’t  necessarily  as  it  appears. 

Ever  wanted  to  live  on  a sub?  If  so,  you’ll 
want  to  check  out  this  month’s  “Officer 
Profile”  on  Lt.  Shaun  Donnelly,  an  electrical 
officer  aboard  the  USS  Flying  Fish. 

As  usual,  we  have  several  stories  highlight- 
ing specific  career  fields.  They  include  Army 
policemen,  Marine  Corps  machine  gunners, 

Air  Force  medical  lab  technicians,  and  Coast 
Guard  electronics  technicians. 

Sound  like  a lot?  I hope  so.  We  at  PROFILE 
are  able  to  deliver  a wide  variety  of  articles  for 
the  same  reason  other  magazines  are  able  to 
publish  theirs— the  first  amendment.  Freedom 
of  expression  and  the  responsibilities  associated 
with  it  are  inherent  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
It’s  a right  worth  having,  and  a right  worth 
knowing  more  about.  “The  First  Amendment— 
A Resource  Guide,”  published  by  the  Army’s 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Public  Affairs,  is  available 
free  of  charge  to  those  who  want  to  know 
more.  If  you’d  like  a copy,  write: 

Department  of  the  Army 
Army  Public  Affairs,  SAPA-LSMS 
Pentagon,  Room  2E  641 
Washington,  DC  20310 

In  the  meantime,  I invite  you  to  read  this 
month’s  issue.  As  you  do,  we’ll  be  working  on 
the  November  1991  issue. 

Have  a great  summer!  ^ 

Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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At  50,000  feet,  Air  Force  F-15  pilots  get  a view  of  the  world 
that  can’t  be  beat.  They  get  a more  down-to-earth  perspective . . . 

FLYING  AT 
ZERO  ALTITUDE 


Charlie  Gatz  inputs  targets  at  the  operator/technician’s  console. 
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First  Lt.  Dave  Collins  checks 


Story  and  photos  by  Master  Sergeant  Steven  J.  Dry 

Air  Force  1st  Lt.  Dave  Collins  is  no  pinball  wizard, 
but  when  he  practices  his  “game”  you’ll  need  more 
than  just  a few  rolls  of  quarters  to  keep  up. 

Collins,  an  F-15  pilot  whose  playing  field  is  the 
sky,  “scrimmages”  in  a flight  simulator  that  makes 
even  the  most  sophisticated  video  game  seem  as 
challenging  as  a connect-the-dots  picture. 

“As  far  as  being  similar  to  a video  game,  you  have 
displays,  targets  that  you  can  actually  look  at  and 
shoot,”  Collins  said.  “You  have  dowels  that  move  and 
you  have  controls  that  you  move  with  your  hands.” 

That’s  where  the  similarities  end. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  F-15  simulator  cockpit 
at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.,  Collins  and  his 


fellow  pilots  practice  on  the  ground  the  missions 
they  actually  perform  in  the  real  aircraft. 

“You  can  tailor  the  mission,”  Collins  explained. 
“That’s  something  you  can’t  do  with  a video  game.” 

Those  missions  range  from  intercepting  targets  to 
practicing  emergency  procedures.  The  latter  is 
especially  useful  since  “you  can  do  a lifetime  of 
emergencies  in  one  hour  and  a half  session  — things 
that  you  certainly  can’t  practice  in  the  (real) 
airplane,”  Collins  said. 

During  a simulator  mission,  the  pilot  receives 
instructions  from  an  operator/technician,  who  plays 
the  role  of  air  traffic  controller  or  ground  controller. 
The  operator/technician  inputs  data  into  the 
simulator  that  the  pilot  must  respond  to.  That  data 
can  represent  anything  from  a target  aircraft  to  an 


instruments  in  the  cockpit  before  lowering  the  canopy. 
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Donald  Watlington  performs  a quality  assurance  check  following  the  repair  of  a computer  board. 


oil  pressure  problem.  The  pilot’s  performance  is  then 
critiqued  by  an  Air  Force  instructor  pilot  or  a 
civilian  contractor  instructor  pilot. 

An  experienced  pilot  can  expect  to  be  thrown  a few 
curves  while  in  the  simulator,  said  Bob  McAllister,  a 
McDonnell-Douglas  contractor  instructor  pilot  who 
flew  0-2s,  F-4s  and  F-106s  before  retiring  from  the 
Air  Force. 

“We  humble  them,”  he  said.  “We  try  to  do  things 
that  are  a little  different  than  what  they  see  in  the 
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airplane ..  .we  throw  in  emergencies  at  inopportune 
times  and  try  to  keep  then  awake.” 

“The  more  experienced  they  are,  the  more  rotten 
we  are,”  he  said,  grinning. 

The  less  experienced  a pilot  is,  the  more  time  he  is 
likely  to  spend  in  the  simulator.  New  pilots  might 
“fly”  twice  a week.  A more  senior  pilot  averages  one 
simulator  mission  a month.  About  200  missions  are 
flown  in  the  simulator  facility  each  month,  said 
Ronald  Letzelter,  simulator  project  officer. 


Bob  McAllister,  a contractor  instructor  pilot,  reviews 
a recently  completed  simulator  mission  with  Collins. 

The  facility  itself  is  a high  tech  showcase.  A large 
computer  and  several  terminals  run  software 
containing  specific  flight  programs.  The  operator/ 
technician’s  console  provides  a visual  display  of  the 
same  images  a pilot  sees  on  his  radar  and  heads-up 
display  within  the  simulator  cockpit.  A printout  of 
an  image  displayed  during  any  segment  of  the 
mission  is  also  available  for  the  pilot’s  review.  The 
simulator  cockpit  looks  like  a clone  of  the  real 
thing;  the  only  difference  is  the  windows  are  blacked 
out  and  the  pilot  must  fly  using  instruments  only. 

Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  equipment,  the 
temperature  within  the  facility  must  be  maintained 
at  60-75  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  20-60  percent 
humidity. 

While  the  simulator  can’t  recreate  the  feeling  of 
high  speed  turns  or  high  G-forces  (gravitational 
forces),  it  offers  some  advantages  over  a real  F-15. 

For  one,  flying  a simulator  is  less  expensive.  The 
cost  per  hour  of  flying  an  F-15  is  slightly  more  than 
$3,800.  An  hour  of  simulator  time  only  costs  about 
$125,  Letzelter  said. 

A more  sobering  advantage  was  noted  by  Donald 
Watlington,  the  simulator  shop’s  quality  assurance 
representative. 

He  stated  simply:  “You  can  crash  this  (simulator) 
and  walk  away  from  it.” 

It’s  tough  to  put  a dollar  value  on  that.  6 


Collins  signs  a simulator  maintenance  write-up  form 
after  completing  a mission. 


Ronald  Letzelter  checks  over  the  simulator  cockpit 
to  ensure  everything  is  set  up  for  the  next  pilot. 
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When  your  battlefield  is  the  ocean,  you’ve  got  to  be 

Sub  Conscious 

Whether  above  the  surface. . . 


The  U.S.  Navy  maintains  a 
constant  watch  for  submarines  of 
all  nations. 

Unmonitored,  a rival  sub  could 
quietly  penetrate  U.S.  waters.  The 
Soviets,  for  example,  consider  the 
sub  their  principal  combatant.  In 
fact,  the  Soviets  have  the  largest 
general  purpose  submarine  force  in 
the  world.  And,  despite  the 
relatively  calm  relations  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  U.S.,  the 
Soviets  continue  to  produce  subs 
each  year,  with  new  technologies 
and  weapons. 

The  U.S.  Navy  uses  planes,  ships 
and  subs  to  monitor  and,  if 
necessary,  destroy  enemy  sub- 
marines. This  mission  is  called 
anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW). 

The  Navy  considers  anti- 
submarine warfare  to  be  of 
primary  importance  in  main- 
taining a balance  of  power. 

The  following  is  a look  at  what 
would  happen  if  a Navy  ship 
encountered  a hostile  sub  during 
wartime.  PROFILE  calls  it: 

Anatomy  Of  The  Chase: 
Anti-Submarine  Warfare 
In  Action 

As  the  frigate  steams  across  the 
ocean,  all  is  not  calm.  An  attack 
submarine  lurks  in  the  distance, 
poised  for  a quick,  yet  quiet, kill. 
One  of  ours  possibly?  Not  likely. 
We  know  where  all  our  subs  are. 
In  peacetime,  we  wouldn’t  assume 
the  sub  is  hostile.  In  war,  however, 
things  are  a little  bit  different... 


“Sonar,  this  is  combat. 
Lookout  reports  a possible 
submarine  that  just  went 
underwater.  Prepare  to  launch 
LAMPS.” 

LAMPS  stands  for  Light 
Airborne  Multi-Purpose  System 
and  consists  of  an  SH-2F 
helicopter  and  associated  ASW 
equipment. 

“Sonar,  go  active.” 

Sonar  technicians  commence 
active  prosecution  to  determine 
the  exact  location  of  the  sub- 
marine threat.  Sound  energy 
(called  a “ping”  because  of  how  it 
sounds)  transmitted  from  the  ship 
reflects  off  the  surface  of  the 
contact  and  returns.  The  time  it 
takes  for  the  sound  to  hit  and 
come  back  determines  range. 

“Contact  appears  to  be  on  a 
course  O/240  at  10  knots.” 

The  techs  continue  pinging  on 
the  contact,  relentlessly  refining 
the  sub’s  course.  By  now,  some  30 
crewmembers  participate  in  the 
prosecution,  as  the  ship’s  com- 
manding officer  barks  out 
commands.  Soon,  they  get  a 
decent  fix  of  the  sub’s  position  and 
are  ready  to  the  launch  the  helo. 

“I  have  a green  deck  for  the 
helo.” 

The  SH-2F  LAMPS  launches 
and  heads  to  the  sub’s  last  known 
position.  This  helicopter  is 
equipped  with  sonobuoys,  which 
are  portable  listening  devices  that 


enable  the  ship  to  track  the 
enemy  more  precisely. 

“Spit. . . now. . . now. . . now. . . . 

One  by  one,  the  pilot  ejects  the 
sonobuoys  into  the  water.  The 
sonobuoys  transmit  a signal  back 
to  the  helo,  which,  in  turn, 
transmits  information  back  to  the 
ship.  Soon  the  ship  has  a more 
precise  location  of  the  submarine 
and  can  launch  a torpedo  attack. 

“Standby  for  torpedo  to  port. 
Standby. . . shoot! 

“Torpedoes  away,  portside.” 

“Captain,  sonar  reports  loud 
underwater  explosion.  It 
appears  the  target  has  been 
destroyed 


km 
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. . . or  below 


By  Specialist  Paul  White 

It’s  battle  stations,  and,  some 
400  feet  below  the  sea,  the 
submarine’s  “eyes  and  ears’’  go 
into  overdrive. 

The  hunt  is  on. 

Eerie,  dim  lighting  floods  the 
sonar  section,  enhancing  the 
series  of  green  blips  which  dance 
across  the  sonar  screens.  The  room 
is  small  — about  the  size  of  a 
typical  home  bathroom  — yet  10 
men,  several  wearing  headsets, 
crowd  the  space,  each  swapping 
analysis  of  what  they  see  and 
hear. 

The  fast-attack  sub  USS  Lapon 
has  spotted  the  enemy,  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  is  underway. 

These  operations  are  why  subs 
like  the  Lapon  exist,  according  to 
Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Dan 
Finneran,  one  of  the  sub’s  sonar 


technicians.  “Our  job  is  to  go  out 
and  destroy  enemy  subs,”  he  said. 

The  trick,  the  sonar  technician 
said,  is  to  seek  out  the  enemy 
without  being  detected.  “Success 
for  us  is  when  we  detect  everyone 
there  without  anyone  knowing  we 
were  there,”  he  said. 

Unlike  surface  ships,  which  send 
out  sound  waves  when  tracking 
contacts  (see  related  story),  subs 
must  remain  silent.  Sound  waves 
would  give  the  sub  away. 

So  they  listen.  Sound  travels 
well  through  the  water.  “Drilling 
rigs,  fish,  snapping  shrimp,  they 
all  have  a distinctive  sound,” 
Finneran  said. 

So  do  submarines.  At  the 
Lapon  s disposal  are  transducers 
so  precise  that  sonar  technicians 
can,  from  merely  listening, 
determine  the  RPMs  (revolutions 


per  minute)  of  another  sub’s  props. 
This  information  is  used  to  figure 
the  sub’s  speed. 

A tape  recorder  picks  up  the 
comments  of  the  crew  while  it 
works,  similar  to  the  black  box  in 
an  airplane  cockpit.  “If  there’s  a 
collision,  that  tape  is  critical,” 
Finneran  said. 

Once  they’ve  determined  they’re 
chasing  another  sub,  the 
information  is  passed  to  fire 
control,  which  makes  preparations 
to  launch  torpedo  attacks. 

Submariners,  Finneran  said, 
cannot  talk  about  their  past 
operations.  He  does  allow,  however, 
that  “the  pressure  is  intense.  It 
might  be  just  another  U.S.  sub 
during  training.  Doesn’t  matter. 
We’re  still  tracking  him  without 
him  detecting  us.  We  still  want  to 
win.” 


Story  and  photos  by 
Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

The  angry  thunder  of  exploding 
hand  grenades  ripped  through  the 
rubbled  village,  unleashing 
massive  destruction,  and  creating 
images  of  a city  called  Kuwait. 

The  War  in  the  Gulf  is  over,  but, 
in  this  village,  the  fighting  will 
never  end. 

The  village  is  “combat  town” 
and,  for  the  thousands  of  American 
servicemembers  who  have  fought 
here,  the  village  has  more  than 
earned  its  name. 

Officially  titled  the  Collective 
Training  Facility  for  Military 
Operations  in  Urban  Terrain 
(MOUT),  this  $7.9  million  training 
center  is  one  of  the  newest 
additions  at  Marine  Corps  Base 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  and  offers 
military  units  the  simulated  and 
“live-fire”  training  essential  to 
sharpening  urban  combat  skills. 

“It  gives  units  a chance  to  train 
in  a ‘lived-in’  environment,”  said 
Marine  Master  Sergeant  Ernest 
Johnson,  noncommisioned  officer 
in  charge  of  the  MOUT  facility, 
“and  it  teaches  the  individual 
Marine  or  soldier  techniques 
essential  for  attacking  or 
defending  a city.” 

Construction  of  the  “town” 
began  in  May  1988.  Marine  Corps 
Commandant,  General  Alfred  M. 
Gray,  cut  the  opening  ribbon  Sept. 
12,  1990. 

But  Lejeune’s  “combat  town”  is 
not  the  first.  Similar  centers  have 
been  in  operation  for  years,  yet 
many  servicemembers  feel  that 
the  incredible  realism  Lejeune 
offers  makes  it  at  least  “the  first 
of  its  kind.” 

“It’s  actually  a welhestablished 
city,”  said  Johnson.  “It  has  its  own 
fire  station,  working  street  lights, 
a shopping  mall,  not  to  mention  a 
school,  complete  with  a 
gymnasium  and  a soccer  stadium. 
We  even  have  an  established  city 
hall.” 


Thirty-one  buildings  total,  the 
town  offers  other  unique  points  of 
realism  — teller  stations  inside 
the  town’s  bank,  a helicopter 
landing  pad  on  the  roof  of  the 
hotel,  and  a real  underground 
sewer  system. 

“The  sewer  system  was  built  to 
enable  an  attacking  unit  the 
opportunity  to  get  into  the  city 
with  surprise,”  said  Johnson.  “It 
can  be  accessed  from  the  river, 
through  manholes  along  the  main 
street,  or  from  a basement  inside 
two  of  the  buildings.” 


Want  more  realism?  How  about 
street  signs?  With  the  ability  to 
change  backgrounds  quicker  than 
a chameleon  changes  colors,  stop 
signs  become  “alto”  signs  and  the 
“Aunt  Bea  Arthur  Memorial 
Bridge”  sign  turns  into  a collage 
of  Middle  Eastern  symbols. 

The  town  is  tagged  in  five 
different  languages  (English, 
German,  French,  Spanish  and 
Arabic)  and  is  open  to  all  five 
services  (Army,  Air  Force,  Navy, 
Coast  Guard  and  Marines). 

“We’ve  had  numerous  dealings 


The  MOUT  facility,  as  seen  from  the  church  steeple. 
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with  Army  Special  Forces  and  the 
Navy  SEALS.  Also  we’ve  had  the 
FBI  come  down  and  look  at  the 
facility  to  consider  it  for  their 
use,”  said  Johnson. 

Is  all  of  this  worth  $7.9  million? 
Maybe  you  should  ask  the 


members  of  the  2nd  Marine 
Expeditionary  Force.  They  trained 
here  extensively  before  their 
history-making  attack  on  Kuwait 
City.  $7.9  million?  What’s  the 
going  rate  for  freedom  these 
days?  # 


A Marine  fire  team  practices  a 
room  assault. 


A group  of 
Marines  climbs  to 
the  roof  during 
an  assault  on  the 
shopping  center. 
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Combat  Town 

On  the  inside 


Story  and  photos  by 
Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

Echoes  of  rapid  machine-gun  fire 
drove  me  into  a tan,  two-story 
apartment  building.  A building 
where  I savored  my  first  taste  of 
military  operations  in  urban 
terrain  (MOUT). 

Inside  the  building,  the  smell  of 
burnt  gunpowder  filled  my  nose, 
as  I stood  motionless,  staring  at 
eight  automatic  weapons  and  the 
eight  camouflaged  men  who 
carried  them. 

Careful  not  to  make  a sound,  I 
followed  behind  them  while  they 
crept  down  a long  passageway  to  a 
closed  door,  their  weapons  point- 
ing in  all  directions.  Seizing  the 
opportunity,  I carefully  placed  my 
sights  upon  the  team’s  leader. 

“Go!”  yelled  the  leader,  as  he 
kicked  open  the  door,  triggering  a 
chain  reaction  of  speed  and 
violence. 


CpI.  Chris  Huckenpoehler 


Rounds  exploded  from  the 
muzzle  of  a machine-gun. 
“I’m  in!”  screamed  a voice. 
“Go  left!  Go  left!”  shouted 
another. 


Automatic  weapons  unleashed  a 
fury  of  lead,  quicker  than  their 
brass  casings  could  hit  the  floor. 

“Big  pig!  Big  pig!”  hollered  four 
voices  in  unison. 

To  me,  it  meant  nothing.  To  the 
four  remaining  men  covering  the 
doorway,  it  meant  mission 
accomplished. 

i The  Marines  of  2nd  ANGLICO 
Q\ir  Naval  Gunfire  Liaison 
Company)  had  cleared  their 
objective,  and  I had  a picture  of 
someone’s  back. 

“So  what  do  you  think?”  asked 
Corporal  Chris  Huckenpoehler, 
the  team’s  leader. 

“What  do  I think  about  what?”  I 
asked,  trying  hard  not  to  look 
impressed. 

I wanted  to  tell  him  his  team 
was  too  good,  quicker  than  me  and 
my  camera  at  least,  but  there 
would  be  time  for  that  later.  Right 
now  I had  a head  full  of  questions 
I knew  he  could  answer,  and 


MOUT  was  the  only  thing  on  my 
mind. 

“It’s  organized  confusion,” 
answered  Huckenpoehler.  “The 
rooms  are  set  up  in  so  many 
different  configurations,  you  really 
don’t  know  what  you’re  walking 
into.  That’s  why  you  have  to  stick 
to  the  basics.” 

Standing  three  inches  taller 
than  the  six-foot  wall  he  leaned 
against,  the  24-year-old  firepower 
control  chief  spoke  with  natural 
authority.  A four -year  veteran  of 
the  team,  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

“You  see,  every  man  has  to  be 
aware  of  what  the  other  man  is 
doing,”  Huckenpoehler  said, 
“almost  to  the  point  of  reading 
each  others’  mind.  If  you  stick  to 
the  basics  you  can  take  the  room, 
and  then  it’s  just  room,  by  room, 
by  room.  Make  sense?” 

“Oh  yeah,  right,  the  basics,”  I 
said,  sounding  an  awful  lot  like 
Kelly  Bundy  agreeing  with  the 
theory  of  relativity.  “Just  one 
question.  What  are  the  basics?” 

“Well,  the  most  important  thing 
is  making  sure  you  and  your  team 
stay  alive,”  answered  Hucken- 
poehler, “and  that  means  covering 
your  areas.” 


2nd  ANGLICO 
Marines  prepare 
to  enter  a room. 


A native  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
Huckenpoehler  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  talking. 

“Talking?”  I asked. 

“Yeah,  you  heard  us  in  there,” 
said  Huckenpoehler.  “If  you’re 
taking  a window,  you’re  talking 
the  whole  time.  You  say,  ‘I’ve  got 
a window!  You  take  left!  I’ll  take 
right!”’ 

“And  you  can’t  hesitate  once  you 
get  there,”  added  Huckenpoehler. 
“You  need  to  use  speed,  surprise 
and  violence  of  action.” 

“But  if  you’re  moving  that  fast, 
how  can  you  tell  whether  or  not 
they’re  an  enemy?”  I asked  him. 

“Everyone  is  perceived  as  a 
threat  until  the  room  is  secured,” 
answered  Huckenpoehler.  “No- 
body, I mean  no  one,  is  a 
friend . . . We’re  looking  for  the  man 


with  the  gun.  If  someone  is  in 
there  with  a gun,  they  get  shot!” 

And,  with  that,  the  break  was 
over. 

“Three  minutes,”  said  a young 
lieutenant  entering  the  room. 
“Three  minutes  to  clear  the  entire 
building  and  complete  the  ob- 
jective, not  bad.” 

The  Marines  on  the  team 
smiled.  The  lieutenant  didn’t. 

“It  should  have  taken  you  half 
that  time,”  said  the  lieutenant,  as 
he  began  pointing  out  where  the 
team  had  lost  what  was  most 
valuable  in  MOUT... time.  “Let’s 
do  it  again.” 

They  grabbed  their  weapons, 
and  I grabbed  my  camera.  I knew 
this  time  I would  be  quicker. 

They  knew,  this  time,  they  had 
to  be. 


Staff  Sgt.  Ernesto  Fernandez  puts  a captive  on  the  More  than  4,300  prisoners  were  held  in  the  Empire 
truck.  Range  detention  facility  in  Panama. 


Sgt.  Edward  Johnston. 


By  Specialist  Paul  White 

With  six  days  to  go  until  Christmas, 
members  of  the  65th  Military  Police 
Company  heard  the  dreaded  words  — they 
wouldn’t  be  home  for  the  holidays. 

“It  was  the  day  the  whole  unit  was  supposed  to 
check  out  on  Christmas  leave,”  said  Sergeant 
Edward  Johnston.  “Everybody  was  waiting  to  sign 
out  when  all  of  a sudden  they  told  us  to  go  see  our 
platoon  sergeants.  We  got  a briefing,  and  the  next  ^ 
thing  we  knew  we  were  on  a plane  heading  for  j! 

Panama.”  ^ 

So  began  the  65th  MP  Co.  role  in  “Operation  Just  -r 
Cause,”  America’s  military  incursion  into  Panama  w 

in  late  1989.  o 

In  addition  to  their  law  enforcement  role,  Army 
MPs  at  some  installations  also  have  detailed  combat 
duties  which  take  them  to  the  field  in  support  of 
infantry  units.  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  home  of  the  elite 
82nd  Airborne  Division,  is  one  of  those  installations. 
When  the  82nd  got  the  call  to  go  to  Panama,  its 
support  MPs,  the  65th,  got  the  same  call. 

Panama  was  a showcase  for  the  MPs’  versatility. 
Among  the  first  soldiers  to  engage  the  enemy,  the 
MPs  captured  Panamanian  Defense  Force  patrols, 
guarded  prisoners,  and  protected  the  Foreign 
Ministry  building,  among  other  missions.  Many  of 
these  efforts  were  carried  out  while  dodging  sniper 
and  mortar  fire. 

The  65th  MP  Co.  began  by  setting  up  a 
prisoner-of-war  camp  at  a rifle  range  just  outside  of 
Panama  City.  More  than  4,300  detainees  were  held 
there.  “We  were  so  undermanned  it  was  dreadful,” 
Johnston,  27,  said  of  the  early  stages.  “If  the 
prisoners  had  organized,  they  could  have  overrun  us 
in  10  minutes  and  killed  us  all,  and  we  knew  it.  But 
we  couldn’t  let  them  know  it,  or  they  would  have 
done  it.” 


Arm' 


Military  Police 

Description — Enforces  military  regulations, 
protects  facilities,  roads  and  designated  sensitive 
areas  and  personnel;  guards  military  prisoners  of 
war;  investigates  traffic  accidents  and  crimes 
involving  military  personnel. 

Helpful  background  skills — Sociology  and 
demonstrated  prowess  and  leadership  in 
athletics  and  other  group  work. 

School — Sixteen-week  combined  basic  and 
military  police  training  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Related  civilian  jobs — Police  officer,  plant 
guard,  detective,  investigator,  crime  detection 
laboratory  assistant  and  ballistics  expert. 


“We  had  a lot  of  the  head  honchos  trying  to  hide 
out  as  part  of  the  general  population,”  Johnston  said 
of  the  detainees.  “Plus  we  had  snitches  inside 
different  parts  of  the  camp  that  would  come  to  us 
and  say,  ‘Hey,  this  guy  isn’t  a private  like  he’s 
saying.  He’s  a colonel  and  he  was  in  charge  of 
torturing  a lot  of  people ’ ” 

Hard-core  former  members  of  the  Panamanian 
Defense  Force  were  detained  at  the  camp.  Other 
captured  soldiers,  upon  swearing  their  allegiance  to 
the  new  government,  were  enrolled  in  the  new 
Panamanian  Police  Force.  The  65th  helped  train 
that  new  force. 

They  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them.  The  crime 
rate  had  doubled  in  Panama  City  where  loyalists, 
many  armed  with  AK-47s  in  an  attempt  to  thwart 
the  U.S.  invasion,  began  to  engage  in  inner-city 
crime. 

Johnston  said  he  and  the  other  members  of  his 
unit  worked  in  a slum  area,  where  murders  were 
commonplace.  “They  had  no  respect  for  human  life,” 
he  said.  “They’d  snuff  somebody  for  no  reason.  It 
was  unreal.” 

The  65th  aided  the  Panamanian  Police  Force  for 
about  a month,  before  being  relieved. 

“We  were  in  a bad  situation,  but  we  made  the  best 
of  it  and  came  out  on  top,”  he  continued.  “The  most 
rewarding  part  of  it  all  was  driving  down  the  street 
and  seeing  Panamanian  people  actually  break  down 
and  cry,  saying  that  the  Lord  must  have  sent  us. 
Some  said  they’d  waited  years  for  us  to  come.” 

Ironically,  Johnston  became  an  MP  because  his 
father,  a former  Army  staff  sergeant,  said  it  was  a 
way  to  avoid  rigorous  duty.  “He  said  they  (MPs)  look 
sharp  and  never  go  to  the  field,”  Johnston  said.  “He 
said  they  got  over.” 

“Boy,  was  he  wrong,”  he  continued.  In  this  case, 
“Father  Knows  Best ’’was  nothing  but  the  name  of 
an  old  television  show.  41 
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Machine  gunners  at  the  ready. 


‘We’ve  Got  the  Power’ 


550  rounds  per  minute,  to  be  exact 


By  Specialist  Paul  White 


When  it  comes  to  getting  a 
job,  sometimes  it’s  not 
who  you  know  or  what 
you  know,  but  where  you  sit  that 
counts. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Corporal 
Bill  Rappold  (team  leader)  and 
Lance  Corporals  Tim  Johnson 
(gunner),  Chris  Hyatt  (assistant 
gunner)  and  James  Vanderveer 
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(ammo  man),  Marine  Corps 
machine  gunners  in  Weapons 
Company,  2nd  Battalion,  8th 
Marines. 

Although  some  Marines  enlist 
with  training  guaranteed  in  a 
particular  field,  most  don’t  find 
out  what  job  they’ll  be  trained  for 
until  after  1 1 weeks  of  recruit 
training.  For  some,  the  announce- 
ment comes  as  something  of  a 
surprise. 

“We  were  just  sitting  in  the 


bleachers  one  day,”  Rappold  said, 
“and  they  told  us  one  side  of  the 
bleachers  was  going  to  81s  (81mm 
mortars)  and  the  other  side  was 
going  machine  guns.  Just  picked 
us  at  random.  And  that  was  that.” 
That  was  three  years  ago.  And, 
despite  the  random  nature  of  their 
job  assignment,  the  Marines  now 
say  they’ve  come  to  enjoy  handling 
the  machine  guns.  The  main 
reason?  As  Johnson  put  it,  “We’ve 
got  the  power.” 


“It  gives  you  a pretty  good  jolt,” 
he  said.  “When  you’ve  got  that 
gun  in  your  hands,  you  know  you 
can  tear  some  (stuff)  up.  That’s 
what  it’s  all  about.” 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  how  fast 
100  rounds  goes,”  Vanderveer 
added.  “One  time  I shot,  oh,  it 
must  have  been  at  least  1,000 
rounds  in  less  than  five  minutes.” 
“And  it’s  accurate,”  Hyatt  said. 
“You  can  shoot  out  to  1,800 
(meters)  and  hit  what  you’re 
shooting  at.” 

The  machine  gunners  provide 
fire  support  for  other  combat 
units.  “If  they  need  us,  we’re 
there,”  Rappold  said. 

As  team  leader,  Rappold  acts  as 


a 

O 


Marine  Corps 


Machine  Gunner 

Description — Provides  fire 
support  for  other  combat 
units. 

Helpful  background 
skills — Verbal  and  mathemati- 
cal reasoning,  good  vision  and 
stamina,  geography  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

School — Three  weeks  at  the 
School  of  Infantry,  Marine 
Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.,  or  Marine  Corps  Base, 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

Related  civilian  jobs — 
Firearms  assembler, 
gunsmith. 


a liaison  between  other  units  and 
the  other  machine  gunners. 
Vanderveer  keeps  the  ammunition 
flowing.  Johnson  gives  constant 
instructions  to  adjust  for  the 
various  targets. 

“And  I’m  just  blasting  away, 
shooting  bursts,”  Hyatt  said. 

The  firepower  isn’t  just  for  other 


Marine  Corps  units.  The  Navy 
often  comes  calling,  and  when  it 
does,  for  the  machine  gunners,  it’s 
a case  of  have  gun,  will  travel. 

“Yeah,  we  go  on  floats  (Navy 
ships,  for  six-month  deploy- 
ments),” Hyatt  said.  “That’s 
another  good  thing  about  this  job. 
You  get  to  do  things  you  normally 
wouldn’t.” 

“On  ship,  we’ll  go  in  and  do  an 
operation,  like  an  amphibious 
landing  or  a war  game,”  Rappold 
said.  “We  do  some  training,  shoot 
the  guns,  then  we  go  back  on  ship. 
After  we  clean  up,  we  go  to  — ” 

“Don’t  mention  clean  up,”  Hyatt 
said.  “These  guns  get  dirty  as 
hell.  It  takes  three  days  to  clean 
’em.” 

“Anyway,”  Rappold  continued, 
“after  we  clean  up,  we  go  to  a 
liberty  port  where  you’ll  have  like 
a week  off.  We  get  to  see  a lot  of 
the  world  like  that.  Portugal, 
Spain,  Israel,  Norway,  Germany... 
That, in  itself, is  worth  a lot.” 

“Yeah,  but  the  real  satisfaction 
is  that  power,  shooting  the  guns,” 
Johnson  said. 

“That,  and  going  home.”# 


Peering  downrange. 
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A Man  of  Depth 


By  Specialist  Paul  White 

Coming  from  a town  of 

roughly  400  people,  Navy 
Lieutenant  Shaun 
Donnelly  thought  he  knew  what 
small  was. 

Then  he  stepped  aboard  the 
USS  Flying  Fish. 

If  you  can  picture  a closet  large 
enough  to  hold  three  bunk  beds 
and  a few  shoebox-sized  lockers, 
then  you’ve  got  about  what 


Officer  Profile 


Full  name  and  rank  — Shaun 
H.  Donnelly,  Lieutenant. 

Duty  title  — Electrical  officer, 
USS  Flying  Fish. 

Date  of  birth  — Oct.  25,  1965. 
Hometown  — Ava,  Mo. 

High  school  — Ava  H.S. 
College  — U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
Degree/major  — Naval  archi- 
tectural engineering. 

College  extracurricular  acti- 
vities — Boxing.  Fighting  as  a 
165-pound  middleweight,  Don- 
nelly captured  three  academy 
titles,  two  eastern  collegiate 
crowns  and  one  national  colle- 
giate championship. 

Years  in  military  — Seven  (in- 
cluding the  four  spent  at  the 
academy). 

Reason  you  chose  the  Navy  — 

It’s  a little  more  technical  than 
the  other  services.  Before  I en- 
tered the  Naval  Academy,  I 
wasn’t  sure  if  I wanted  to  be  in 
an  Army-type  atmosphere  or 
maybe  the  Air  Force.  The  Navy 
offers  all  of  those.  You  can  fly,  you 
can  go  Marine  Corps,  you  can  go 
on  the  ships  or  subs. ..  .There 
were  more  opportunities  than 
any  other  service  academy. 
Favorite  aspect  of  the  Navy  — 
People  accept  you  readily  no  mat- 
ter what  job  you  move  into,  be- 
cause people  move  around  so 


Donnelly  saw  when  his  supply 
officer  introduced  him  to  his 
personal  chunk  of  the  fast-attack 
submarine. 

“That’s  it?”  the  sub’s  new 
electrical  officer  exclaimed.  “This 


much  that  they  understand  the 
problems  you  have  when  you 
move  to  a new  community.  I don’t 
think  it’s  the  same  in  the  civilian 
world. 

Least  favorite  aspect  of  the 
Navy  — The  working  hours. 
Also,  the  delays  that  it  takes 
sometimes  to  get  things  done  in 
the  military.  If  you  want  some- 
thing done  and  you’re  in  a hurry, 
a lot  of  times  there’s  a paperwork 
bogdown  or  an  administrative 
bogdown. 

Proudest  moment  in  Navy 
career  — Graduating  from  the 
academy. 

Career  goal  — A command  at 
sea.  Being  the  captain  is  what 
it’s  all  about.  You  own  the  boat. 
Hobbies  — Waterskiing,  foot- 
ball, almost  any  kind  of  sport 
outdoors. 

Favorite  TV  shows  — I watch 


is  my  whole  space?” 

Welcome  to  the  world  of  sub- 
marines, Mr.  Donnelly. 

In  the  military,  the  phrase  “I 
have  challenging  duty”  is  often  a 
euphemistic  way  of  saying  “I  hate 


very  little  TV. 

Favorite  movies  — Raising 
Arizona. 

Favorite  book  — The  Godfather. 
Favorite  food  — Raw  oysters  on 
the  half  shell. 

If  you  had  15  minutes  on  tele- 
vision, what  would  you  say?  — 
I guess  since  it’s  foremost  on  my 
mind  I’d  talk  about  the  misun- 
derstanding people  have  of. . . 
what  America’s  needed  to  do 
throughout  the  world.  People 
think  that  we  can  sit  by  and  let 
other  countries  do  whatever  they 
want  and  have  an  isolationist 
attitude.  We  can’t  do  that  be- 
cause sooner  or  later  it’s  going  to 
come  back  around  that  we  should 
have  done  something  to  stop  it. 
That  was  evident  when  Adolf 
Hitler  invaded  countries.  No  one 
did  anything  to  stop  him  and 
pretty  soon  we  had  a world  war. 
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Spec.  Paul  White 


my  job.”  When  submariners  say 
their  job  is  challenging,  challeng- 
ing is  precisely  what  they  mean. 

Submerged  for  months  at  a time, 
a submariner’s  life  can  often  seem 
like  a claustrophobic  continuum  of 
work,  rest,  followed  by  more  work. 
Mail  and  phone  calls  are  out. 

Even  telling  the  correct  day  of  the 
week  becomes  guesswork,  the  time 
of  day,  a rumor.  “If  they’re  serving 
eggs,  it  must  be  morning,”  said 
one  crewmember. 

Donnelly,  now  a three-year 
veteran  of  sub  duty,  learned  to 
handle  it,  though.  A submariner 
who  can’t  is  like  a pilot  who’s 
afraid  of  heights.  Either  adjust,  or 
find  another  line  of  work. 

“You  become  really  flexible,”  the 
Ava,  Mo.,  native  said. 

Hard  cash  helps  ease  subma- 
riners’ hardships.  Submarine  pay, 
for  example,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  Navy  sea  allowance, 
means  Donnelly  makes  roughly 
$400  more  than  a lieutenant  doing 
the  same  job  on  a surface  ship. 

And,  if  Donnelly  stays  in  the 
Navy  beyond  his  mandatory  five 
years  (a  condition  of  his  having 
attended  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy), 
he’ll  begin  collecting  a $10,000- 
per-year  bonus. 

Yet  the  real  reward,  he  said,  is 
the  people  he  works  with.  “En- 
listed personnel  on  submarines 
are  by  far  the  best  in  the  military 
organization,”  he  said.  “It’s  a 
select  process  for  them  to  get  into 
submarines,  and  they’re  smart, 
intelligent,  motivated.” 

Donnelly  leads  16  of  the  Flying 
Fish’s  finest  charged  with  main- 
taining all  power  generating  and 
electrical  equipment.  If  it’s  broke, 
his  men  fix  it,  and  fast. 

“We  go  to  sea  a lot  more  than 
the  average  ship,”  Donnelly  said, 
noting  the  Flying  Fish  was 
underway  more  than  half  of  1990. 
“We  always  need  to  be  ready.” 

“I  tell  what  the  priorities  are,” 
he  continued.  “If  we  have  five 
pieces  of  equipment  broken,  I’ll 
tell  which  needs  to  be  handled 
first,  which  comes  second,  and  so 


The  USS  Flying  Fish. 

on.  Then  I help  them  get  the 
things  they  need  to  get  the  job 
done.” 

When  in  port,  Donnelly  also  acts 
as  liaison  with  the  outside  main- 
tenance facilities.  “If  there’s 
something  we  can’t  fix,  I take  care 
of  getting  us  that  assistance,”  he 
said. 

“I’m  basically  an  expeditor.  If  I 
wasn’t  here,  the  jobs  would  still 
get  done.  They  just  probably 
wouldn’t  get  done  as  fast.” 

The  tasks  keep  Donnelly  on  the 
move  — literally.  Due  to  space 
limitations,  he  has  no  desk.  “My 
office?  It’s  all  over  the  place,”  he 
said  with  a smile.  “I  carry  my 
paperwork  with  me.” 

Donnelly  credited  his  back- 
ground for  preparing  him  to  adapt 
to  duty  aboard  a sub.  After  grad- 
uating with  honors  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  Donnelly  was 
admitted  to  the  prestigious 
nuclear  power  program,  a high- 
speed series  of  courses  which 
results  in  the  equivalency  of  a 
master’s  degree  in  nuclear 
engineering  in  only  six  months. 


“You  go  through  two  semesters 
of  college  calculus  in  a week  and  a 
half,”  Donnelly  said  of  the  pro- 
gram’s pace,  “then  have  a test  the 
next  day.  They  cram  it  down  your 
throat,  fast  and  hard.” 

No  amount  of  training  prepared 
him  for  being  shown  to  his  three- 
man  “closet”  on  that  fateful  first 
day  aboard  the  Flying  Fish, 
though.  “To  me,  at  that  time,  it 
seemed  like  the  smallest  space  in 
the  world,”  Donnelly  reflected.  “I 
thought,  ‘I’ll  never  be  able  to  do 
this.’  ” 

Three  days  later,  Donnelly  said, 
he  found  himself  moving  about 
the  Flying  Fish  with  the  dexterity 
of  a gymnast,  weaving  through 
the  maze  of  men  and  equipment 
as  all  submariners  must.  He 
climbed  in  and  out  of  his  rack 
without  leaving  lumps  on  his 
head.  He  dressed  in  a space  not 
wide  enough  to  extend  his  arms. 

“All  I can  say  is  the  human 
being  is  the  most  adaptable 
creature  on  earth,”  the  lieutenant 
said.  “Believe  it  or  not,  you  just 
learn  to  adapt.”# 
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Airman  Brenda  L.  Boardman  removes  test  tubes  from  a centrifuge. 


Lab  Work 

Aside  from  histopathology 
techs,  who  examine  tissue  sam- 
ples, those  in  hematology  look 
for  blood  abnormalities  which 
prevent  clotting  or  cause  anemia. 

Other  labs  include  microbiol- 
ogy (testing  for  bacteria);  mycol- 
ogy (checking  for  fungal  growth); 
parasitology  (looking  for  para- 
sites in  specimens);  and  radio- 
immunology, where  technicians 
run  thyroid  function  tests  on  se- 
rum samples.  Core  chemistry 
lab  techs  perform  chemistry  an- 
alysis on  blood  specimens, 


checking  glucose  and  cholesterol 
levels. 

Cytology,  a specialized  area, 
requires  advanced  training.  Cyto- 
technologists  must  have  a four- 
year  college  degree  in  a medical- 
related  subject  and  attend  the 
Army’s  year-long  cytology  school 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Cytotechnologists  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  cell  structure  and 
particularly  skilled  at  finding 
malignant  cancer  cells  and  iden- 
tifying pre-malignant  changes 
which  would  indicate  the  possible 
presence  of  cancer  or  other 
diseases. 


Test 

Tube 

Techs 

By  Technical  Sergeant  Linda  L. 
Mitchell 

Except  for  the  soft,  humming 
sound  of  machines,  the 
laboratory  is  quiet. 

In  one  corner,  people  in  crisp, 
white  uniforms  hunch  over 
microscopes  and  jot  information 
on  lab  test  forms.  In  another  area, 
a lab  technician  carefully  shaves 
off  a small  section  of  what  looks 
like  a piece  of  raw  beef.  Actually, 
it’s  the  small  intestine  removed 
from  a body  during  an  autopsy. 

The  lab  tech  prepares  to  run  some 
tests  to  determine  how  the  patient 
died. 

Suddenly,  the  harsh  ringing  of  a 
telephone  disturbs  the  library- 
quiet  atmosphere.  A lab  tech 
quickly  answers  the  phone: 
“Histopathology  lab,  Staff 
Sergeant  Munar  speaking.” 

“Staff  Sergeant  Munar,  this  is 
Dr.  Brown.  I need  your  assistance 
while  I remove  a tissue  sample. 

Can  you  come  down  to  operating 
room  three,  please?” 

“Right  away,  doctor,”  she  says 
and  hangs  up  the  phone. 

Staff  Sergeant  Jennifer  Munar 
is  assigned  to  Wilford  Hall  U.S. 

Air  Force  Medical  Center,  Lack- 
land  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

“We’re  medical  laboratory 
technicians,  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
we’re  stuck  behind  a machine  all 
day,”  Munar  said.  “We  also  work 
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directly  with  the  patients  and 
doctors. 

“Our  patients  aren’t  just  blood 
and  tissue  samples,  PAP  smears 
on  slides,  or  fluids  in  tubes. 
They’re  people,  whom  we  know  by 
face  and  name.’ 

There  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  that,  Munar 
acknowledged. 

“The  down  side  to  this  comes 
from  finding  that  handsome, 
young  Mr.  Daniels  will  die  of 
AIDS.  But,  our  real  ‘uppers’  come 
from  discovering  that  Mrs. 
Johnson,  who  has  been  trying  for 
years,  is  finally  pregnant,  or  that 
tiny  John  Smith  will  live  because 
a medical  lab  technician  helped  to 
figure  out  what’s  wrong  with 
him.” 

Helping  doctors  to  diagnose 
illnesses  and  find  cures  is  all  in  a 
day’s  work  for  the  specialists 
assigned  to  Wilford  Hall’s  eight 
lab  sections.  (Please  see  box.) 

All  lab  techs  work  closely  with 


the  pathologists,  specially-trained 
officers  skilled  in  interpreting  and 
diagnosing  changes  in  tissue  and 
body  fluids  caused  by  diseases  and 
other  abnormalities. 

“When  a tumor  or  abnormal 
mass  is  discovered,  the  pathologist 
inserts  a fine  needle  into  the  mass 
and  draws  off  cells  for  study  to 
determine  if  the  mass  is  malig- 
nant or  benign,”  said  Technical 
Sergeant  Cheryle  Pierson,  a 
cytotechnologist  at  Wilford  Hall. 
“We  often  assist  in  these  non- 
surgical  procedures  and  run  the 
tests  for  them.” 

Pierson  added,  “The  patholo- 
gists and  doctors  examine  the 
specimens  and  discuss  their 
findings  with  us,  showing  us 
things  we  might  never  have  seen 
before,  or  confirming  our  pre- 
liminary diagnoses.  They  talk  to 
us  about  the  treatment  they’ll 
prescribe  and  what  effect  this 
treatment  may  or  may  not  have  on 
the  disease  or  tumor.” 


Sergeant  Karen  Glacken,  a lab 
technician  turned  instructor, 
teaches  urinalysis,  microbiology 
and  parasitology  to  medical  lab 
students. 

“There’s  a lot  of  book  work 
involved  in  this  program,  but  the 
students  also  receive  strictly 
supervised  hands-on  experience 
working  with  the  patients  and  in 
each  of  the  lab  areas.” 
“Eventually,”  she  added,  “they 
get  to  follow  each  blood  or  tissue 
sample  through  the  process,  from 
removing  it  from  the  patient,  to 
placing  it  on  a slide  under  a 
microscope  or  into  a chemical 
analyzer,  to  examining  it  along 
with  the  doctors.” 

After  assisting  Dr.  Brown, 
Sergeant  Munar  returns  to  the 
lab,  places  the  specimen  on  a slide, 
looks  at  it  under  her  microscope, 
and  jots  down  a few  quick 
observations  for  Dr.  Brown  to 
check. 

And,  once  again,  quiet  reigns.  # 


Air  Force 


Medical  Laboratory 
Technician 

Description — Performs  a wide 
variety  of  tests  on  body  tissues 
and  fluids.  Operates  many  differ- 
ent types  of  equipment,  including 
microscopes,  chemical  analyzers 
and  blood  separators. 

Helpful  background  educa- 
tion— Science  courses,  including 
biology,  chemistry,  and  anatomy. 

School — Five  months  at  Shep- 
pard Air  Force  Base,  Texas;  nine 
months  training  at  an  Air  Force 
medical  center. 

Related  civilian  jobs — Medi- 
cal laboratory  technicians  in 
large  hospitals  or  small 
commercial  laboratories. 


A lab  tech  shoots  a blood  sample  onto  a petri  dish. 
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Directing  & Protecting 


Story  and  photo  by 
Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

Even  a defender  needs  a 

defense.  Spiderman  has  his 
“spidey-sense,”  the  Six 
Million  Dollar  Man  has  his  bionic 
eyesight  and  the  crew  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Legare  has 
its  electronics  technicians  (ETs). 

Working  to  direct  and  protect 
the  270-foot  vessel,  the  electronic 
technicians  troubleshoot,  repair 
and  operate  equipment  for  the 
ship’s  navigation,  communication 
and  defense. 

“We’re  all  pretty  specialized,” 
said  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Jim  P. 
Wilson,  a navigation  ET  aboard 
the  Legare.  “We’re  all  ET’s,  but  we 
have  our  own  specialty  we  work  in 
— either  communications,  naviga- 
tion, cryptology  or  electronic 
warfare.” 


Electronic  warfare  ETs  work 
the  defense  side  and  are  respon- 
sible for  spotting  the  enemy  and 
determining  his  capabilities  using 
their  faithful  friend  “slick.” 

The  SLICK-32,  or  electronic 
countermeasures  system,  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  ship’s  defense, 
and  it’s  the  ET’s  job  to  keep  that 
heart  beating. 

“The  ‘slick’  detects  any  emis- 
sions from  possible  enemy  ships  or 
missiles,  then  tells  us  the  probable 
threat  and  what  we  can  do  about 
it,”  said  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
Paul  W.  Rials,  one  of  the  Legare’s 
electronic  warfare  ETs. 

Each  (enemy)  missile  can  have  a 
different  kind  of  seeker.  Some  of 
them  are  heat-seekers,  some  home 
in  on  your  radar,  and  some  have 
their  own  radars  inside  the 
missile  that  seek  out  you. 

Once  the  type  of  missile  has 
been  determined,  an  ET  has  only 


seconds  to  respond  defensively. 

“If  we  detect  a heat-seeker,  we 
know  it’s  homing  in  on  our  largest 
heat  source,  the  stack  gasses 
(engine’s  exhaust),”  Rials  said.  “So 
you  activate  the  countermeasures 
wash-down  system,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  you  fire  a torch  round.”  ■ 
The  countermeasures  wash-down 
system  sprays  water  from  pipes 
located  throughout  the  ship. 

“If  it’s  a radar  seeker,  the  first 
thing  is  to  secure  (turn  off)  the 
radar,”  said  Rials.  “Then  we 
disperse  the  chaff.” 

The  chaff  dispenser  shoots  a 
projectile  up  that  explodes  into  a 
big  cloud  of  aluminum  foil  strips, 
Rials  said.  The  foil  reflects  the 
radar  emission  and  as  long  as  the 
cloud  is  bigger  than  the  ship,  the 
missile  will  go  after  the  foil. 

And  as  the  missile  misses,  you 
can  almost  hear  the  enemy’s  voice 
shout,  “Curses,  ‘foiled’  again!”  # 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Jim  P.  Wilson  operates  the  navigation  system 
for  the  USCGC  Legare. 


Coast  Guard 


Electronics 

Technicians 

Description  — Maintains 
all  electronic  equipment  used 
for  communications,  detection 
ranging,  recognition  and 
countermeasures,  computers 
and  sonar. 

Helpful  background  skills 

— Aptitude  for  detailed 
mechanical,  radio,  physics,  and 
electrical  work. 

School  — 17- week  course  at 
Coast  Guard  Training  Center, 
Governor’s  Island,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — 

Radar  and  radio  technician, 
instrument  mechanic  and 
telephone  repairman. 
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Pro®© ! $ 


J 


★ Army  ★ Navy  ★Coast  Guard 

Drill  Sergeants  Ship  Handling  Health  Services 

Watercraft  Operators  Corpsmen  Specialists 

★ Marine  Corps  ★ Air  Force 

Poolee  Program  Physician’s  Assistants 

LAV  Commander  Airfield  Management  Specialists 


December 


★ Army  ★Navy  ★ Coast  Guard 

Hovercraft  (LACVs)  SeaBees  Cutter  Commander 

Dietician  Controllers 

★ Marine  Corps  ★ Air  Force 

Anti-terrorism  Stealth  Fighter  Plane 

Accident  Investigator  Precision  Measurement  Technicians 


January 


★ Basic  Facts  Issue  ★ 

Enlistment,  commissioning,  education, 
occupations  and  more  information  for  all  services 


February 


★ Army 

ROTC 

Thnk  Crewmen 


★ Navy 

Damage  Control 


★ Coast  Guard 

Drug  Interdiction 
Assistance  Team 


★ Marine  Corps  ★ Air  Force 

Silent  Drill  Team  F-15  Fighter  Pilot 
Communications  Combat  Controllers 


March 


Profile,.* 


★ Special  Issue:  A Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Military  ★ 


April 


★ Army 

Military  Policemen 

★ Marine  Corps 

Machine  Gunners 
Military  Operations 
in  Urban  Terrain 


★ Navy 

Anti-Sub  Warfare 
Sub  Officer 

★ Air  Force 


★ Coast  Guard 

Electronics 

Technicians 


Flight  Simulators 
Medical  Lab  Technicians 
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BackTalk 


In  a recent  issue,  we  offered  teachers  and  counselors  the  chance  to  get 
their  students  involved  in  BackTalk.  Chief  Master  Sergeant  John  Schmidt 
of  Godby  High  School,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  took  us  up  on  the  offer.  His  Air 
Force  Junior  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  students  spoke  out  on  the 
following  question: 

Should  the  all-volunteer  force  concept  continue  or 
thought  be  given  to  reinstating  the  draft? 


Charles  Jarmon, 

16,  sophomore 
“The  all-volunteer 
force  should  con- 
tinue because 
someone  who 
wanted  to  go  would 
put  more  effort  into 
the  war  than  some- 
one who  didn’t  want 
to  go.” 


16,  sophomore 
“I  feel  that  the 
draft  should  not  be 
reinstated. ...  No  one, 
not  even  the  govern- 
ment, has  the  right 
1 to  tell  someone  that 
1 he  must  die  for  his 
| country.” 


Debrosha 
Christopher,  16, 

sophomore 
“I  feel  that  the  all- 
volunteer force 
should  continue 
because  people 
shouldn’t  be  forced 
to  do  something  they 
(don’t)  want  to.” 


Jerry  L.  Belyeu  Jr., 

18,  senior 
“I  believe  the  all- 
volunteer force 
should  continue.  It 
reaffirms  that 
America  is  a free 
country  and  that  our 
citizens  have  the 
courage  and  honor 
to  be  a part  of  the 
armed  forces.” 


Jonathan 

Pearlman,  18,  junior 
“I  believe  that  the 
all-volunteer  force 
concept  should 
continue  for  the  time 
being  because,  until 
it  gets  to  the  point 
where  there  are  not 
enough  people  in 
the  military,  there  is 
no  reason  to  rein- 
state the  draft.” 


Jason  Jones, 

14,  freshman 


“My  opinion  on 
the  draft  is  that  it 
should  not  be  used 
unless  more  help  is 
needed.  The  forces 
should  continue  the 
all-volunteer  concept.’ 


Terezia  Barna, 

16,  junior 
“In  my  opinion, 
the  all-volunteer  con- 
cept should  continue. 
When  the  military  is 
formed  of  volunteers, 
the  morale  and 
enthusiasm  will  be 
considerably  higher 
than  a military 
formed  of  unwilling 
draftees.” 


Joshua  Joyner, 

15,  freshman 


“No,  I do  not  be- 
lieve they  should 
(reinstate  the  draft).  I 
believe  that  if  they 
reinstated  the  draft 
the  morale  of  the 
American  people 
would  drop.” 
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